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BRIEF HINTS TO PARENTS 
(Concluded from page 399.) 


Wearfulness & Fortitude. 

Fear is an infirmity, if suffered to gain the 

2 s . ’ c : 
most enslavirg to the mind. To secure our children from 
ail unnecessary and imaginary fears, they should, as far as 
possible, be guarded from every thing to excite’ sudden a- 
larm, or to terrify the imagination. Stories about ghosts, 
apparitions, extraordinary dreams, and all other gioomy 
and mysterious tales, should not be nanied in their presence, 


How cruel then purpogely to excite in them false terrors : 
as by threatening them with ‘mad dog,” or “black man who 
comes for naughty children,” &c. Or, in order to hinder 
them from touching what they ought not, to tell them « it 
will bite.” By such means, they may acquire imaginary 
terrors, that may accompany them through life. For itis a 
well known fact, that there are many sensible persons, who 
are slaves through life to the terrors of darkness, in conse- 
quence of their having been frightened when children, by 
the foolish stories of ghosts and apparitions being seen in 
the dark. Here ghosts and darkness are associated togeth- 
er in childhood, and impressed by the passion of fear: and 
though reason in riper age, bas pointed oat the absurdity, © 
it has not always been able to extirpate the fear. 

By guarding children from useless fears, one step is gain- 
ed towards the cultivation of fortitude: yet another and im- 
portant one is, to infuse into the system of education a cer- 
tain portion of resolution and hardihood: to train up those 
entrusted to us to be inhabitants ofa world, in which they 
are to meet with pain, sickness, danger and sorrows: and 
consequestly self denial and fortitude are essential. While 
we wish to avoid every appearance of unkinduess and 
want of feeling, let us not err, by adopting too tender and 

enervating asystem. Let us distinguish, and maintain the 
distinction, between the wants of nature, and those of ima- 
gination; bring op our children as little dependent as possi- 
ble upon bodily indulgence atid luxuries ; accustom them 
Vor. VI.—26. 
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to the plainest frod, to beds vottoo soft,” airy rooms, and. 
as far as their constitutlon will allow, to hardy habits. 

For children to have every thing done for them, tends to 
enervate the mind, and render them helpless beings, 
unable to contrive for themselves. “The ‘1 can’t,” with 
which children are apt to reply to commands given them, is 
rarely to be admitted. 
Pride & Vanity. 

There are few defects which appear earlier in children 
than pride & vanity. They delight in being noticed, prais- 
ed and admired. Itis therefore of no small consequence, 
amidst all our affectionate attentions to them that we guard 
against nurturing their self love, self-importance, and fond- 
ness for admiration. We may show them every kindness, 
we may amuse and make them happy. without flattering 
thein vanity. But here many people are apt to mistake ; 
instead of encouragement judiciously administered, as a just 
reward of merit, and 2 stimulus to what is good, remarks 
are too often made on their persons, their carriage, & their 
dreas. And their pleasing sayings, are not only listened 
to, but repeated to others in their presence. The ill effects of 
which are unavoidable. 

And is it not more than probable, that parents frequent- 
ly cultivate the seeds of pride and vanity in their children 
by the finery of dress they put on them? Hence they be- 
come captives to the frivolousness of fashion. And then, 
presen! dress however good, must, if not modish, be thrown 
ofi, and one having the charm of novelty take its place, 
ae simplicity certainly demands a reform in this par- 
ticular, 





Industry and Economy. 

Idleness is an inlet to most other vices; while by indus- 
try the powers of the mind are turned to good account. 
Usefulness of character depends much on diligence. ‘Ear- 
ly to accustom children to industry, application, and perse- 
vearance, is a necessary past of education. if indulged in 
idleness when young, application to business will after- 
wards be irksome. ‘They should early be made sensible 
of the value of time; they should be made to understand 
that ao economy is so essential asthe economy of time ; and 
that, as by squandering pence, we are very soon deprived 
of pounds; so by wasting minutes, we sball lose not only 
hours, but days and months. We must endeavor to inspire 
children withthe spirit incolcated in the following precept: 
“Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 
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For a young woman to | 
’ ave been pi ' 
the management ef a family nProperly instructed in 


» is far more essenti 
than all the elegant arts on which so much by gig - her 
peuce are by some bestowed > and ex- 
; : owed. Ifshe has been made a 
quainted with every particular 4 


circumstance of a servant's 
- . . ; ’ nts 
duty Bese es an active partin family concerns, combines 
frugality with plenty, retrenches superfluous cost and deco- 


ration, and thus is fitted to meet adverse as well as pros- 
pr uma be wl bn ad voneca 

: v YsoO ina married state, 
When domestic economy is viewed in this lisht:: ie there 
a woman that would disdain to rank it amone her accom. 
plistments? Or a sensible man who w : | 
his wife? 

W hatever may be our eccupation in life, there is in an in- 
dustrious, upright, liberal and benevolent mind, an inher- 
eat dignity, that will meet with esteem from all whose opi- 
nion deserves to be regarded. 

And as frugality and industry are by no means necessa- 
rily connected with an avaricions disposition, the most op- 
pulent parent ought not to be ashamed to adopt, in the eco- 
nemical educatien of his children, the excellent motto, 
«waste not, want not.” Karly habits of care, and an early 
aversion and contempt of waste, are an interesting lesson 
for children tolearn. ‘The most industrious and frugal aie 
frequently the most liberal and benevolent. And it is upon 
this principle, that children should be taught, not only to 
save, but that they are responsible for making a right use of 
what they save, or possess. 

‘While encouraging children in industrious habits let us 
not forget or neglect to encourage industry at their books, 
and to afford them opportunities for mental improvement, to 
qualify them rightly to enjoy the necessary intercourse with 
wankind. 
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Manners. 

Good manners add lustre to virtue. Their object is to 
oblige, and pay proper attention to others. In order there- 
lore to inspire children with such a disposition, we should 
endeavor early to infuse the spirit of that precept—* Honor 
all men’; and teach them, that kindness & civility are due 
to all: that a haughty, positive, or contemptuous manner Is 
not only ill bred, but unchristian; & espeeially to be avoid. 
ed in our behaviour to servants or those in inferior stations 
in life. ‘To these they should never be suffered to behave 
with haughtiness, nor even to speak with @ commanding 
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tone of voice; as it will have a direct tendency to cherist 
pride and self-importance. 

[tis also necessary to guard children against vulgar ha. 
bits, as lould talking and laughing. —Whispering in com- 
pany does notcomport with good manuers. And mimicry 
is the favorite amusement of low minds. © Speaking, when, 
it interrupts reading or conversation, and the habit of con- 
tradicting others, are improper, and should be checked. 

At meals, children of suitable age should be admitted te 
table with the family, when convenient.— his privilege 
will improve their manners, and tend to prevent bashful- 
ness and awkwardness. 

Method and Order. 

Method is the hinge of business; and it requires order & 
punctuality. These we must teach our children principal- 
ly by example. Let them see that we rise early, have reg- 
ular hours as much as may be, for the employments of the 
day; that we are ca-eful to do one thing at a time, and eve- 
ry thing in its right time; that we stick to the business we 
have in hand as far as unexpected accidents allow; that we 
never put off till to-morrow what may be done to-day; that 
we adont the maxim, “a place for every thing, and every 
thing inits place.” Let them be taught also, that what is 
worth doing, is worth doing well. 

lt is for want of method and order, that some people who 
have much to do, get but little dune. They are frequently 
tn a hurry, have many things begun, but none finished. 

Whatever children hear read, orspoken in terms of ap- 
probation, will give a strong bias to their minds. Hence 
the necessity of guarding conversation in families, as well 
as excluding books and companions that have a tendency 
to vitiate the heart. 

Corporal punishmant, if necessary at all, will be mast 
useful in the early stages of childhood ; every advancing 
year, as it should add toa child’s sense of honor. increases 
the serious disadvantages which attend this mode of cor- 
rection. . 

Uniformly refusing to grant a child what he endeavors to 
obtain by crying, will tend greatly to prevent that fretting, 
crying, importuning disposition which we ‘often sce in 
children. 


Religion. 
Ltis of the utmost consequence, that the first impressions 
mnade onthe minds of children respecting the Divine Beiug, 
be correctand encouraging.—They should be taught that 
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idren, than that derived 
fom the precepts and example of Christ; and no part of 


his xample more calculated to touch their hearts, than the 
cong — and the tenderness, which he so perfectly dis- tf 
raved. 

It is by refining and exalting the motives of action. that 
parents promote the happiness of their families. ‘There. 
fore, itis a very interesting part of religious education, to 
fix on the young mind « conviction that religion is not an 
occasional act, but the effect of the indwelling principle of 
Divine Graee, by whieh their common actsare to be Bov- 
erned, and their evil propensities subdued; that the indisso- 
lubie connection between religion and moral rectitade, must 
ever be maintained, if ye love God, ye will avoid evil, and 
d. good —And that it is the purity of the motivewhich not 
oly gives worth aud beauty, bat which, in a christian sense 
gives life and efficacy to the best actions. And without 
pure motives, acts of devotion, however spleadid, will not 
be accepted in the divine sight. 

W hen love to God, and love and good will towards men 
have been early impressed, as essential doctrines of chris- 
tianity, and the mind has been taught to improve itself, by 
it. consciousness of having performed its duty; young peo- 
ple entering into life to act for themselves, who have imbib- 
ed these principles, will not communly, itis apprehended, 
deviate widely from rectitude of conduct. | 

May parents, therefore, not suffer the lively season, when 
the hearts of their children are flexible, and love ardent, to 
slide by, without impressing by example and precept, those 
principles, on which their happiness in time and eternity 
depends. : 

fa closing these hints, permit me to say, that, whatever 
may be the event of a pious education to the child, it is ve- 
ry important to parents to have acquitted themselves of the 
incumbeut duty of training their child in the way he should 
zo. ‘Chose who, though mourning over 2 prodigal child, 
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can appeal to the Searcher of hearts, for having endeavor- 
ed, to the best of their knowledge, to lead him in the path 
of rectitude, must have feelings and reflections widely dif- 
ferent from those of parents who, though also lamenting the 
evil course of their offspring, feel their own neglected duty 
of seasonadle care and instruction, greatly increasing the 
, bitterness of their sorrows. 





FOREIGN ARTICLES. 








From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. 


The Greek nation is engaged in the formation of a goy- 
ernment, to be exercised by a senate and deputies from the 
Peninsula and varieus Islands. Leoutari, near the centre 
of the Morea, is chosen for the seat of government. The 
‘Turks are feeble in the Morea, but in the northern provine- 
es their power is completely established. 

The major part of the accounts are rather in favor of the 
Greeks. There is afragment of an address from Germano 
Arch Bishop of Achaia, dated Calavryta, 2d of July, an- 
nouncing that the whole of Peloponesus is in the hands of 
the Greeks. Lala Dinietzana, Caritene, Phanari, ‘Uripo- 
litza, Calavryta, Vastiza, and Monembasia, are free under 
the colors of the cross. Seven hundred and twenty four 
villages are besides liberated fromthe yoke of tie ‘Turks, 
who, shut up in the fortresses, must, it is said, be soon 
starved into a surrender. The story about a great rictory 
gained over the Turkish fleet, was premature. At the lat- 
est dates, the fleet was on its way, with a strong force, to 
succour the Turks in the Morea. Ifthe Grand Seignior 
should succeed through the mediation of Great Britain, to 
pacify the Czar, it is doubiful whether he could succeed in 
inducing the Asiatic. borders to return to their territory 
without the expected spoil, or bring the inhabitants of the 
Porte to witness tranquilly the 1:e construction of the chris- 
tlan churches.— It is asserted in an article from Posen, that 
the Russian troops canteoned on the Duna, had broken up 
for the southern frontiers. 

There is another report that the Divan has accepted the 
meliation af Magland- kn the meantime a secret negotia- 
tion is carried oa between Russia and Austria. ‘the meet- 
ing of another congress is expected, in which will be decided 
the definite existence of Greece. ‘he three divisions of the 
Russian army are concentrated on the Pruth-: they have 
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> olan Austrian officer, 
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| and every thing seems 
to autherise the presumption, y & seem: 


that the cabinet of St. James” 
has definitely declared itself mediator. ag 
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TO PATRONS. 

The present No. completes the 6th Volume of the Philan- 

thropist. But owing to the absence of the Editor the Index 

cannot be made outat this time. It may be expected before 
long, as well as that for the preceding volume. 








The Susquehannah. 
A fine passage for arks and boats, has been made in the 
present season over the Conewago falls, hitherto consider- 
ed the most dangerous part of the navigation of the. noble 


Susquehannah, and at a verysmall expense. A smooth cur- - 


rent of thirteen inches is now afforded, even in this dry 
season, which may be increased to thirty, or more, if tho’t 
necessary. There was only five inches water at this place 
before the late improvement. By the Susquehannah we 
shall receive abundant supplies of coal at a very low price, 
Niles’ Register, 43 ult. 





Indiana. 
A fine cotton mill has just gone into operation at New 
Albany. &7Success to the proprietors, for they will bene- 
fit the neighboring country. Niles’ Register. 








Erratum. 


In the ist page of No. 25, third line of second paragraph, 
for bridges, read brigades: 
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FAT HOGS. 


WISH to contract for a quantity of LIVE FAT 
| HOGS, delivered in the city of Pittsburgh. Mer- 
chants aod Farmers, who wish to contract will please te 
state the price, the time of delivery, the average weigiit, 
and kind of pay.—Communications by mail, or otherwise, 
will-be promptly answered. — DAVID GREER. 

Corner Market and Liberty Street. 
Fronting the Alegheny Bridge. 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 14. 1821. [24 st, 


Land for Sale. 


BY an order from the Court of Common Pleas, for Jef- 
ferson County, Ohio. will be sold 


AT PUBLIC SALE, 


On 2d day, the 5th of 11th month, a tract of LAND be- 
longing to the estate of JESSE FELL, Decd. containing 
175 acres; lying on Short Creek, Jefferson County, Ohio, 
and adjoining the lands of Israel Jenkins aud John 
Comly. 
_ ‘This tract has on it two dwelling houses, and other out 
houses, 70 or 80 acres in cultivation, two coal banks and a 
salt spring. 

The sale to take place on the premises, at 1 o’clock P.M. 


at which time the terms will be made known. 
CHARLES HOLT, Adw’r. 


Also, 
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Sth mo. 6th 18214. 


BY an order from the same, will?be sold at public sale: 


on the day following. » 


THE EAST HALF OF LOT, No. 44, 
On the north side of Union Street, adjoining James Upde- 
graff and Joseph Steer, in the town oi Mountpleasant. 
The sale to take place at 4 o’clock, P. M. on the premi- 
ses, at which time the terms of sale will be made known. 


CHARLES HOLT, Adm’r. 





9th mo. 6th 1821. 235t. 


Wheat will be taken for debts due the editor, if deliv red at Dil- 
worth’s mill, or pis ‘telly mill on Short creek, or at Rodvers’s mill 
on Wheeling creek. Twenty-five per cent. on the eash price, will he 
given. 





























